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LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY. 

HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER. 
I. 

N THE presence of death — if the dead be not too near 
and precious — all men become for the moment philo- 
sophical. There is, in the stillness and calm of the life- 
bereft body, released forever from the impatient and 
relentless activity of man's estate, a something which 
commands in our mood the imitation of its image; and we, 
the living, instinctively withdraw from the sounding 
world about us and enter into the hushed and solemn 
courts that hold our dead. In a very deep sense Socrates 
was right when he defined philosophy as a love of death, 
and the philosopher's pursuit as a practice of dying, — 
of which no proof is more simple than the power which 
death itself possesses of bringing upon men the mood and 
desire of philosophy. 

As is the dead body of a man a presence that commands 
philosophy, so, in its greater degree, is the dead thought 
and desire of nations and centuries. Most of all is this 
true when we are suddenly and helplessly brought face 
to face with the blight and prostration of ideals which we 
have been taught to believe are the very bloom of life 
and the treasure of existence. Man's ideals are the most 
intensely human of his possessions* and their destruction is 
the most cataclysmic of tragedies. From the wreck of a 
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perished dream all nature must move to salvage the soul, 
for which, in its first weakness, there is none other save 
the sour medicine of philosophy. 

To-day we are in the presence of such a corpse of thought. 
I can think of no death in history quite so stupendously 
bitter as is that which has stricken down the gorgeous 
humanitarian optimism of the nineteenth century. Backed 
by the material display of modern life, which blinded us 
to the inner flimsiness of our faith, this optimism took 
possession of the modern world with a thoroughness 
which was the more complete because not subjected to 
reflective criticism. Socially, intellectually, and morally 
we had centered our worship in man to a degree unexampled 
in history; our pride in our own nature was overweening, — 
and its fall is cataclysmic. To-day we stand aghast before 
the broken idol of the humanitarians — that ritualized 
Man of the West Europeans in whom it was believed 
that reason and science and love of peace and love of his 
fellows must irresistibly bear onward to a compelling 
felicity. To-day, mid the bitterness of bloodshed and the 
sweat of human agony, we see the Colossus fallen; and 
sharpest of all the cries that war has raised, piercing the 
roar of battle like a thin scream of death, comes the 
lamentation of Europe for the lost idol and the ruined 
shrine. It is not the burned manuscripts of Louvain, the 
shattered sculptures of Rheims, nor yet the welter of 
blood-soaked flesh in her sodden fields, that have most 
unchangeably painted Europe with horror of the German; 
but it is the loss of that faith in man, which the humani- 
tarian romanticism of nearly two centuries had made into 
the image of her spiritual desire, that has envenomed her 
soul against the image-breakers. The Germany that men 
hate is the Germany that would assert the might of man 
as against the rights of man, that would put the rule of 
blood and iron in the place of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity, and that would elevate the Ubermensch above 
humanity. Doubtless the humanitarian faith was. phan- 
tasmal and insubstantial,— the event has so proved it. 
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Possibly the Germans themselves regard their Eealpolitik 
as but the continuation of the philosophic tradition of 
disillusionment: like Xenophanes they would remind us 
that the gods of the Ethiopians are snub-nosed and swart, 
of the Thracians blue-eyed and red-haired, and that if 
oxen had gods their gods would be oxen. But the phan- 
toms that leave men's souls, in the hour of their departure 
go forth with a great cry — "Pan is dead! Great Pan is 
dead!" — and the hurt that they leave behind is like the 
hurt of broken love. 

Europe to-day is fighting over the body of her dead 
hopes, her dead ideals. She is struck too nearly and too 
deeply to be able to perceive that the life is departed from 
her beloved, that only the dead form remains. For her 
the hour of realization, and hence the hour of philosophy, 
is not yet come: she is not resigned to the inevitable 
separation; she cannot, therefore, reflect upon it. With 
us in America the case is not quite the same. It is true 
that we have shared the European ideal, the humanitarian 
idolatry of man; it is true, also, that we feel a vague horror 
for the broken idol. But with us the disillusionment is 
not wrought amid scenes of material havoc; the curse of 
war is not directly upon us; and so we are in a position to 
begin to feel already that decent detachment in the scene 
of sorrow which belongs, not to the intimately afflicted, 
but to those for whom the presence of death may be the 
gateway to philosophy. We are sufficiently recovered 
from the shock to begin to be able to think, — and God 
knows that we have need of thought. 

For the war in Europe has brought us problems such 
as we have never faced in our national life — and I do not 
except the issue of slavery, — upon our solution of which, 
as I believe, depends our continued existence as one of 
the nations of this earth. For a century and a quarter 
we have nourished our democracy upon certain ideals 
born direct from that European humanitarianism which 
now lies dead — the ideals of liberty and law and justice, 
which we have made the cornerstone of our Constitution. 
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We have accepted these ideals as colored by the easy 
optimism of the eighteenth century; we have recounted 
them with much enthusiasm and with little reflection. 
But unless we go on to define them in a new sense which 
will give them a resurrection and a life renewed, they 
will fall with the failure of the spirit which gave them 
form. Our democracy, if it is not to vanish utterly, must 
restate and revivify the articles of its faith, in a form 
suiting the change which has come over the life of mankind, 
and in a spirit which shall be different from the old, both 
in the greater humility and the greater courage which it 
will require. For such a task only the philosophic mood 
of quiet and resolute reflection is competent. To such a 
task the philosophic mind of America will surely rise, 
inspired by the yet unconquered idealism through which 
this continent was peopled. 

II. 

The United States of America came into national 
existence as the result of a war for independence. It was 
not an accident of territory or race or language or religion 
that converted the thirteen Colonies of the Crown into a 
federal state; it was a political ideal. This fact, more 
than any other, has appealed to the imagination of 
Americans, and has moulded in them their conception of 
the meaning of their own polity. "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident," reads our Declaration, "that all men 
are created free and equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness." It is on the 
strength of these postulates that the Declaration goes on 
to affirm that "these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent states." 

It is obvious that the conception that gives motive to 
this language is the conception of liberty. Equality and 
the pursuit of happiness are incidents in the definition of 
liberty: equality is a vague conception of the social boun- 
daries of liberty; the pursuit of happiness is an equally 
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vague estimate of the meaning of liberty for individuals; 
but the central and moving idea of the Declaration is 
that of liberty itself. Liberty it is that, in the conception 
of the fathers of our country, constitutes the fountain and 
tide of all political rights; and liberty it is that, in our own 
day, has seemed to Americans the very genius of their 
national institutions. 

But the history of human conduct shows nothing more 
certainly than that an idea may be both moving and 
powerful without being either clear or consistent. The 
history of American political idealism is but an added 
illustration of this. From the beginning we have been 
greatly stirred by the symbols of liberty, but we have 
given little thought to its essence. Certain elements, to be 
sure, stand out with eminence, yet none of them go to the 
marrow of the conception, even as it affects our practice. 
On the one hand, liberty has come to mean for us an 
exaggerated individualism — the pursuit of happiness car- 
ried to the extreme of do-as-you-please and mind-your- 
own-business. Jefferson's aphorism, "that government is 
best which governs least," is the typical expression of 
this notion in political philosophy. On the other hand, 
liberty has been assumed to imply a social equality of 
citizen with citizen which all human organization is 
strenuous to deny. What we call our democracy is the 
current expression of this notion, socially represented by 
our willingness to "mix," as we say. Its noblest verbal 
embodiment is the great determination of Lincoln "that 
we here highly resolve that government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people shall not perish from the 
earth." 

The ambiguity of our thinking is reflected in our turbid 
history. I know of no more spectacular example of the 
blindness with which an idea can sere men's minds to 
fact than in our own political career has issued from the 
assertion that "all men are born free and equal." This, 
which seemed self-evident truth to our fathers, seems 
self-evident falsehood to us. Yet a great war, the War of 
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the Rebellion, was fought in the terrific effort to steep 
this he into the blood of Nature. North and South alike, 
in that war, fought in the name of liberty; yet neither 
understood the thing. The liberty for which the North 
contended was the social liberty represented by a fictitious 
human equality; the liberty for which the South fought 
was the freedom to realize equally fictitious individual 
rights. 

In less spectacular, though perhaps not less momentous 
ways, the same see-saw is apparent in our economic and 
social life. From the "squatter sovereign" to the "plu- 
tocrat," from the boy bully to the flamboyant lechers of 
affinity unions, we are loud in our proclamations of in- 
dividual independence. On the other hand, no people 
more hoarsely vociferates vox populi, vox Dei, or more 
piously cants that the public sentiment is the wisdom of 
God. None of these fancies could endure, I am certain, 
were it not for the conviction, less conscious than deter- 
mined, that somehow the essence of liberty is interbound 
with them. We cannot forget that we are a nation founded 
in the faith of freedom, and it is to that faith that we will 
be true to the cost of every sanity. 

No one, I think, can comprehend American history 
without some feeling for the force with which the symbol 
of liberty appeals to the American mind; but it would be 
a rash man who should assert that in America, liberty, in 
any intelligible and definable form, has ever been realized. 
Indeed, the observer of our history might well sympathize 
with the aphorism of a shrewd student of the history of 
Florence: "The Florentines had in a very marked degree 
the sentiment of liberty, but the sentiment is often in 
inverse proportion to the possibility." And for our own 
democracy, surely the thinking man will share something 
of the bitter contempt which Plato felt for the democracy 
of Athens — "a charming form of government, full of 
variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to 
equals and unequals alike." 

Democracies have their own special forms of tyranny, 
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not the least rancorous of which is the tyranny of a public 
sentiment called to support a liberty which the public does 
not comprehend. In the recently published report of the 
Committee on Academic Freedom to the American 
Association of University Professors occurs the following 
significant judgment: "Public opinion is at once the chief 
safeguard of a democracy, and the chief menace to the real 
liberty of the individual. It almost seems as if the danger 
of despotism cannot be wholly averted under any form of 
government. In a political autocracy there is no effective 
public opinion, and all are subject to the tyranny of the 
ruler; in a democracy there is political freedom, but there 
is likely to be a tyranny of public opinion." 

If educated Americans so diagnose their own state, it 
is not surprising that foreigners coming from states governed 
by totally different conceptions, should be profoundly 
and disagreeably impressed by our servitude to the vox 
populi — by that justice of democratic states which is, says 
Aristotle, governed by a numerical, not by a qualitative 
principle. In a current pamphlet — Nordamerika und 
Deutschland— the famous historian, Eduard Meyer, says: 
"The cultivated German, from the moment when he 
lands on the quay of New York until he leaves it again, 
feels himself under an unwonted sense of oppression, the 
yoke of 'public opinion,' which is exercised not only by the 
press, but also through all the forms of social life. His 
behaviour, his utterances are all controlled and dragged 
into publicity; he has no freedom of movement nor of 
opinion; it is surely the greatest problem of 'the land of 
contrasts' that the Americans regard themselves as a free 
people." 

It is in no spirit of self-depreciation, but with real solici- 
tude that we should study such criticisms as these, asking 
ourselves whether inched our vaunted freedom may not 
be the illusory thing which to Meyer it appears to be. 
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III. 

It is the common opinion of men, says Aristotle, that the 
basis of the democratic state is liberty, and that liberty 
can only be enjoyed in democracies. 

This judgment — true, doubtless, of the average Hellene 
of Aristotle's day — can hardly be regarded as universal 
to-day. Certainly the expression just quoted from Eduard 
Meyer implies that in America essential liberty is absent. 
We know well that the Imperial German states of to-day 
are not democracies, and yet that they consider themselves 
free — free in a truer sense than that in which we are free. 
In an inquiry into the nature of liberty it behooves us to 
ask for the precise meaning which the Germans attach to 
liberty, especially when that meaning is so obviously 
contradistinguished from the meaning of liberty as under- 
stood by democrats, ancient and modern. 

In the pamphlet above cited Meyer says that the German 
and the Anglo-Saxon have diametrically opposite concep- 
tions of freedom and of the state. Now it is from the 
difference in the conception of the state that the different 
conceptions of freedom follow. If, therefore, we would 
understand the German conception of freedom, we must 
get it through an understanding of the German conception 
of the state. 

This is no simple idea. The oft-quoted phrase of 
Treitschke, "der Staat ist Macht," is only one of its inter- 
pretations, and by no means a clear one; for while Treit- 
schke, no doubt, has political power chiefly in his eye, his 
is but one focalization out of many possible focalizations 
of a much more comprehensive philosophical idea. 

I refer to Hegel's notion that the state is one living mind, 
— not figuratively, but literally, one living mind, the 
necessary and rational expression of nationality. It would 
be altogether false to Hegel's genius to identify this mind 
which is the state with the "collective mind" of the French 
sociologists, much less with the "public sentiment" and 
"popular sovereignty" of American phrase. The mind 
which Hegel has in view is a definitely organized and logi- 
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«ally articulate expression of reason, having a metaphysical 
unity of its own, as real, if not as comprehensive, as is the 
unity of the universe. The state is the rational expression 
of the nation, whose individual citizens it should rule as 
our human reason should rule our lesser faculties. From 
another point of view — the cosmic view — the state is an 
expression of the universal mind of the Absolute; it is 
a unity within the greater unity of the universe, com- 
prising within itself the lesser units which are its citizens. 
All of these — universe, state, citizen, — are essentially 
spiritual entities; but as the broader unities are the more 
spiritual, the state is a more spiritual thing than is the 
man whose civic being enters into it, and who is, therefore, 
in every sense a less worthy object than is the state. 

In such a system as this, where the reason of every 
citizen is subordinate to the reason of the state, where is 
liberty to be found? Hegel's answer, and the answer of 
Germany, which has been drawn from Hegel, is simple. 
Liberty is never private; liberty is always public and 
collective. "The universal is bound up with the full 
freedom of the particular," is Hegel's phrase, the only 
meaning of which must be that there is no freedom for 
the will of the individual save in its concord with the will 
of the state. Indeed, the essential quality of individuahty, 
as we democrats conceive it, disappears altogether: the 
great man, the man of genius and apparent individuality is, 
in Hegel's view, but "the mouthpiece and executor of his 
age" — the more or less conscious voice and instrument of 
the national mind. 

This, in my opinion, is the essential and by all odds the 
most respectable form of the Germanic philosophy of the 
state. It is echoed, in varying intonation, by many 
succeeding writers. The Nietzschean and Treitschkean 
and Bernhardian effusions but represent the decline of 
this conception from that of a state mind whose rule is 
the rule of reason, to that of a state mind whose rule is 
the rule of appetite and force. The thing is more decently 
expressed by better thinkers. Hugo Mtinsterberg puts it: 
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"In the German view the state is not for the individuals, 
but the individuals for the state. The ideal state unit 
which has existence only in the belief of the individuals is 
felt as higher and more important than those chance 
personalities which enter into it." And again: "The 
Anglo-Saxon system is controlled by the belief in the 
individual as such and the Teutonic ideals are bound by 
the belief in the overindividual soul." In the same vein 
and with the same intention, Professor Meyer tells us 
that the German state is "a living thing, set on high above 
all individuals." 

It is obvious that the German conception of the state 
thus sketched is in reality as diametrically opposed to the 
conception of the state held by Americans, and with them 
by Frenchmen and Englishmen, as Professors Meyer and 
Mtinsterberg say it is. It is obvious, too, that the German 
notion of liberty, flowing from the German notion of 
the state, is to the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon no liberty 
at all. We cannot say of a man who can exercise his will 
and reason only when they are in accord with a more 
authoritative will and reason, that he is a free man; we 
cannot regard that citizen whose highest activity is as 
mouthpiece or tool of the state, as a free citizen. 

But if freedom, in our sense, is foreign to German 
political ideals, may there not be compensation in other 
qualities which we miss, — if, indeed, our freedom is in 
itself desirable? Few will deny, I imagine, that there is, 
in some degree, such compensating virtue. Undoubtedly 
its expression is that "efficiency" which all nations to-day 
unite in envying the German. Efficiency in execution is 
the direct correlative of unity of purpose and simplicity of 
ends; and unity of purpose and simplicity of ends are 
exactly what a state of the German type is adapted to 
secure. 

The basis of such a state is not liberty (as Aristotle 
would have it for democratic states), but loyalty — the 
great virtue of feudalism. The institution of feudalism 
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was Germany's first gift to European civilization. After 
the breakdown of the Roman Empire, the Germanic tribes 
which were Rome's destroyers reorganized western Europe 
on the basis of feudal law; and the key to that law is the 
loyalty of vassal to suzerain. A man's security, in the 
feudal system, lay in being some other man's man, and in 
being true to that other man; personal dependence, not 
personal independence, is the structural principle. There 
is no direct relation of the individual to the law, as in the 
Roman system, but only of the individual to the higher 
individual, up to the sovereign, who is himself supported, as 
is the capstone of an arch, by the hierarchical edifice to 
which he gives solidity. In Germany, France, and England, 
and even in Italy, this feudal law became the dominant 
feature of mediaeval states. It was broken in Italy by the 
Renaissance democracies, in England by the Magna Carta, 
in France by the Revolution; but it remains to this day the 
outstanding feature of the polity of those imperial German 
states from whose remote founders it first issued. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that the nub of what Western 
Europe calls Prussian militarism is feudalism pure and 
simple. And Hegel, in his conception of a hierarchical 
universe, of which the hierarchical state is only a lesser 
image and division, is, I believe, but speaking in philo- 
sophical terms the political meaning of German feudalism. 

Clearly, in such a state equality and the liberty which is 
associated with equality have no place. Its political 
principle is self-surrender, inequality, and its virtue is 
loyalty to a superior. There may be a kind of humani- 
tarianism involved in the conception, the faith of the 
man in his master, but there is an utter destruction of that 
West European humanitarianism based on equality before 
the law and the faith of man in man. 

This, however, is not a condemnation of philosophical 
feudalism, if I may so term the German view; it is merely 
a definition of its difference from our own view. Surely 
we can never condemn such a polity if it be true, as so 
stout a Ghibelline as Dante affirmed and so stanch a 
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Ghibelline as Kaiser Wilhelm II vociferates, that the 
Empire is the visible expression of God's will on earth. 
Dante's noblest verse is that in which he sums up the 
spiritual unity of a feudal universe — E la sua volontate b 
nostra pace, — and I suppose that it could be only Satanic 
rebels who would care or dare to oppose the will of a divinely 
inspired empire. The one question which remains, if we 
accept, as many do, the feudal conception of the cosmop- 
olis, is as to the authenticity of the German inspiration, — 
or, to put it into more contemporary terms, the righteous 
superiority of German Kultur. 

IV. 

On this question even men who accept the Hegelian 
philosophy and acknowledge the supremacy of loyalty 
over liberty as the civic virtue, hold divergent views. 
But it is hardly a matter worth arguing. For it seems 
obvious that if you believe that God is the omnipotent 
suzerain of the universe, the event of Germany's victory or 
defeat will prove whether the Kaiser is indeed the Lord's 
most eminent feudatory, — for, as again Dante points out, 
trial by combat is the last determinant of justice in a 
feudal world: might is, as our German instructors have 
informed us, the proof of right, and military conquest a 
divine vindication of superiority. 

But my philosophy is opposed to this, and I would 
argue against the whole view, irrespective of Germany's 
merits, of her successes or of her defeats. For the real 
question, as I see it, is not whether German culture is the 
culture providentially designed for all mankind, nor 
whether Germany is the providential instrument for its 
dissemination,, but it is whether or not the German con- 
ception of the universe, and hence of polity, is true. I 
cannot believe that it is true. 

In the first place I do not believe that the universe is 
exclusively mental and spiritual; I think that it is in part 
material, and that this materiality is an essential condition 
of whatever spirituality it may possess. That is to say, 
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my philosophy, is dualistic, or, as I should prefer to say, 
Platonic. Let us take the issue at its crux — the conditions 
of reason. Of all our mental and spiritual powers, reason 
is the most obviously mental and spiritual; and yet the 
whole exercise of reason is dependent upon the existence 
of material, or irrational, factors and situations into 
which reason introduces its own peculiar kind of order. 
To put the matter simply, reason acts through judgments. 
A judgment is always a decision between possible alternates 
— the rational and the irrational consequences of a situa- 
tion. Without judgment, without choice, we could have 
no reason; and this means that the existence of reason is 
directly conditioned by the existence of the irrational — 
which is Plato's and my conception of the material. It 
means further that rational choice is always a free choice, 
and indeed that the essence of freedom is the power to 
make a rational choice. 1 

It is to the great credit of Dante and the medievalists 
that they recognized this truth. For them freedom was 
no matter of libertine impulse; it was the gift of reason. 
"Free choice is free judgment in matters of will," is Dante's 
phrase, and this freedom of judgment he regarded as the 
greatest gift conferred by God upon the human race. 
The difficulty of the mediaeval view — a difficulty which 
was never solved — is the reconciliation of bona fide choice 
with thoroughgoing foreordination. 

If what has just been said about the fundamental con- 

1 1 say this in full consciousness of the phrase "rational necessity" — a phrase 
which is wholly unfortunate in so far as it has been made the support of a 
theory of logical bondage. For rational determinism is in no sense analogous 
to physical or mechanical determinism: it is, in fact, an opposite quality. 
Rational necessity is fundamentally only respect for truth; it is a valuation 
of true judgments or decisions in preference to false judgments and decisions, 
and it is determination with respect to this valuation. If there were no 
alternatives involved, the word "necessity" would itself be meaningless (as 
essentially it is when applied to mechanical situations, which are without 
alternative outcomes until restated in ideal terms). Reason, therefore, is 
fundamentally based upon free choice in a situation presenting real alter- 
natives; or, otherwise put, the essence of true freedom is rational choice, 
which is rational determinism. 
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dition of reason be true, its implications with reference to 
states are not far to seek. Reason consists in free choice 
as between real alternatives; the existence of reason, there- 
fore, rests upon the existence of conflicting possibilities. 
Reason within a state — no more than reason in human 
affairs generally — cannot exist except among a citizenship 
endowed with the power of free choice; an utterly "effi- 
cient" state can be neither rational nor free; the first 
condition of a reign of reason is a reign of freedom. 

This is the first point in regard to political reason: that 
it can only exist in states whose citizens are free. But 
there is a second characteristic of almost equal pertinency 
to the times. This is the essential detachment of reason. 
Reason is conditioned by a material situation, but it is 
not itself material. It is essentially a condition of with- 
drawal from the material and the physical. We "stop to 
think," as we say; and the whole art of rational living is 
the cultivation of the power to withdraw from action for 
the sake of thinking! The main portion of our active 
life is a social life; but reason is mainly anti-social, individ- 
ual, in character. It is a notorious fact that men reason 
least when their activities are most collective; the re- 
sponsibilities of reason are far more with the closet scholar 
than with the orator of the forum; even generals are bomb- 
proofed when they plan their battles. Men act most 
efficiently for the accomplishment of determined ends 
when they act in groups, but they think most effectively 
when they think in severalty. The history of civilization, 
with its Plato, Archimedes, Galileo, Copernicus, and the 
rest, is loud in this asseveration. The den may have and 
does have its fallacies, but they are fallacies of logic, not 
of temperament, as are those of the forum and the rostrum. 

The truth is that a state in which the will and desire to 
act is controlled by collectivist purpose, and not by free 
choice, is only an organized — and hence an especially 
dangerous — mob. The mob mind, no matter how com- 
plexly organized, is inferior to the individual mind, than 
which it is infinitely less rational. The excellences of 
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mind (as history shows) develop in detachment from 
affairs, in the acquisition of what we call mental perspective, 
and not in social absorption. Individual detachment no 
less than individual liberty is requisite to all realization of 
ideal values. 

If reason possesses the characteristics which I have 
assigned to it — free judgment and detachment from action, 
%. e., liberty and individualism, — it follows inevitably that 
reason must be sought not in collectivistic states, but in 
democratical states, where liberty and individualism are 
prized. It follows, too, that such a metaphysical entity 
as the " overin dividual state" of Professor Miinsterberg or 
the "living being set high above individuals" of Professor 
Meyer is a rational monstrosity; and I cannot but feel that 
it is just this monstrosity which drives the < non-Teutonic 
world to its present horror of the German state machine. 
There is in this machine's hugely brutal operation some- 
thing at once fascinating and terrible, and, as with all 
terrible fascinations, something inhuman. To call it 
superhuman is quite in the Germanic vogue, but to men 
reared in the humanitarian school there is nothing com- 
plimentary in the epithet: the Ubermensch can never be 
less than unlovely and ogreish. 

Prussian militarism is not, in my view, a thing of arms 
and munitions; it is a point of v ew. A while back I said 
that it is a modern expression of mediaeval feudalism. 
I will now add that it is feudalism despiritualized and 
imbruted by the superposition of a conception of the state 
in which true reason and hence true humanity have no 
part. No one, I trust, will regard this condemnation of a 
theory of the state as a condemnation of the German 
people nor even entirely of the German state; for no state, 
whether autocracy or democracy, is perfect of its type; 
and this is obviously true of Germany, which contains 
many elements of democracy, wherein, as I believe, are 
to be found the sources of the true greatness of the German 
people. But the essential character of an "overindividual 
state" and an "overindividual national mind" seems to 
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me, both in its conception and in its present fruits, nothing 
short of damnable. 



In this criticism of the anti-democratical state I have 
tried to lay the foundations for a proper estimate of what 
should constitute the true democracy, — not such a democ- 
racy as we have in our United States of to-day, to the 
flaws and weaknesses of which no man is more willing to 
confess than am I, but such a democracy as we would 
have our state to be, could we reconstruct it according to 
the true principles of rational liberty. 

It is a fact we cannot blink that historically democracies 
have been short-lived. Their equilibrium is unstable and 
likely to be ephemeral. This follows, inevitably perhaps, 
from the slothfulness of human nature; men dd not cherish 
the responsibilities of thought, especially of rational 
thinking. It is much easier to act under command than 
to command, much easier to act than to think; the herd 
follows the leader because this is the path of least psychical 
resistance, and the ever-pressing peril of democracies is the 
willingness of the citizenry to become a led herd, to 
degenerate into an undisciplined mob. To many minds 
such an undisciplined mob is a more revolting spectacle than 
is the mechanically organized mob-soul of the autocratic 
state, and the bad democracy seems to be the worst of 
states. But here I am inclined to stand with Plato to 
the extent, at least, of maintaining that of all evil states 
the evil democracy is the least evil, and for the very reason 
that it is the least efficient. 

But what of the good democracy? Plato regarded it 
as the least good of good states, — but on this I must part 
company with the ancient. I am willing enough to 
concede that the good democracy is less efficient than 
the good autocracy or oligarchy; but efficiency I cannot 
regard as the measure of goodness. Efficiency means only 
instrumentality; it is an agency, not an end; and in political 
institutions it happens to be an instrument whose perfec- 
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tion defeats the proper ends of democratic states, as we 
see too often in our own "well oiled" politics. The proper 
ends of democracy are that law and justice which express 
the liberty of reason. These are not expressions of per- 
fection, but of imperfection; they are not the products of 
concord, but of conflict; and their continued existence is 
dependent upon the continuation of the conflicts of which 
they are the partial, but never complete, harmonizations. 

To put it quite shortly, justice, which represents the 
exercise of reason, and law, which represents a body of 
rational judgments, are both definable only in terms of 
irreconcilable conflicts. And democracies, which depend 
for their existence upon the exercise of reason by the 
individual citizens, are only possible where some degree 
of strife, some internal discord, prevails. I make no doubt 
but that this is what was in the background of Lincoln's 
mind when he said, "It has long been a grave question 
whether any government not too strong for the liberties 
of its people, can be strong enough to maintain its existence 
in great emergencies." History is not reassuring on this 
point, for the democracies of Athens and Rome and 
Florence were all too fleeting; and it would be arrogance 
and senselessness for us to assume any necessary superiority 
of rational resourcefulness over the men of these great cities. 

How then shall we save our state and its ideals? Is a 
truly democratic liberty possible? Organization for mate- 
rial interests is essential to human society; yet organization 
of ideal interests is ruinous. Can we maintain the one 
and avoid the other? It is through ideality that we 
create, and if there is any primary right of man it is surely 
the right of the individual to create — to be something 
more than the voice and mouthpiece of others. 

If a mean is to be found anywhere between the material 
necessity for collective action and the ideal necessity for 
individual thought, it will be found, I conceive, by way 
of the clearer conception of law and justice. In one of 
the most brilliant pamphlets which the war has called 
forth — The War and Religion — Alfred Loisy says: "What 
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mankind yearns for in our time is an ideal of healthy 
freedom and real justice. It desires that force shall be 
utilized no longer to create laws, but that law shall regulate 
the use of force." Law, in the state, is the equivalent of 
self-control in the individual; justice is the equivalent of 
the restraint of reason and the love of truth. Liberty, 
which with the Greeks we must define as a mean between 
license and slavery, can exist only in states where the 
individual intelligences are eternally alert; hence, where 
there are real problems, involving real issues and real 
frictions of man with man. Liberty is the delicate equilib- 
rium of life, and like all life it is a state of individual souls. 
The moment individuals are subjected to collectivist 
ideals, the state becomes mechanical and monstrous; on 
the other hand, the moment law and justice become un- 
critically institutionalized, the democracy becomes deca- 
dent. 

In Justinian's Digest there is a definition of justice, 
quoted from Ulpian, which to my mind goes to the very 
heart of true statecraft: Justitia est constans et pefpetua 
voluntas jus suum cuigue tribuendi^ Justice is a "con- 
stant and perpetual will" — justice is an unfailing hold 
upon the mental powers of thought and determination, 
an eternal alertness of the reason. It could not be better 
put; and I would only add to Ulpian's qualification that 
this eternally vigilant will should be directed not only to 
"rendering to each his due," but to defending in and for 
each his right. 

I have stated my reasons for believing that this will, 
which is the essence of justice and hence of the liberty of 
states, is possible of cultivation only in democracies. But 
I have not shown that it is long possible there; nor am I 
sure that it is so. In the United States to-day I seem to 
see a petty efficiency prized over liberty, party loyalty over 
justice, subservience to mob expression over the exercise 
of individual reason. These, I believe, are symptoms of 

deep and biting disease. And for its cure I can conceive 
mo other agency than the personal inspiration of personal 
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thought, that inspiration for which Socrates so greatly- 
stood in the days of Pericles. Mordantly ironical, piti- 
lessly just, indifferent to all save truth, Socrates allowed 
no weakness of sentiment or frailty of feeling tp withstay 
his probing. He spared none save the intellectually dead- 
Hither and thither he went, stinging the lethargic souls of 
men, and leaving them to writhe with their problems. It 
was the ruin of the narrow efficiency of tyrants, but it was 
the salvation of that liberty of the reason which is the 
fountain of all liberty. The Athenian democracy put 
Socrates to death, — yes, but it was a death which was the 
suicide of the democracy, while for Socrates it was only 
the gateway to the city of truth. 

Hartley B. Alexander. 
Lincoln, Neb. 



